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There shall the morn her earliest tears bestow.
There the first roses of the year shall blow;
While angels with their silver wings o'ershade
The ground now sacred by thy reliques made . . .

The second of these passages is on a favourite theme of
Collins. It appears in the Dirge for Cymbeline, in the Ode
to Thomson., in the stanzas to the memory of Colonel Ross,
and in How sleep the Brave. But only in the last does
Collins achieve an expression that is equal to Pope's.
In the Ode to Thomson, for instance, he writes:

The year's best sweets shall duteous rise
To deck its poet's sylvan grave.

That is really almost as far from Pope's couplet, 'Yet
shall thy grave', as it is from Shakespeare's Til sweeten
thy sad grave'. It is on an altogether different plane.
In How Sleep the Brave, it is true, Collins reaches the level
of Pope in his handling of the theme.

When spring with dewy fingers cold
Returns to deck their hallowed mould.
She there shall dress a sweeter sod
Than fancy's feet have ever trod.

Perhaps the purity of the phrase cwith dewy fingers cold'
lifts those lines by an almost imperceptible degree above
the lines of Pope; but it is the fraction of a degree, no
more. In treating the commonplace of nature Pope and
Collins were on a level. But the earlier lines we have
quoted from The Unfortunate Lady*, 'Most souls, 'tis
true . . .' are of a kind and excellence beyond Collins's
range. They touch the intensity and psychological
revelation of Donne, and have a sustained perfection of
phrasing that Donne never attained.

We may crudely state the relative position thus: if we
take away from Collins the Ode to Evening, his remaining